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A PAPER FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND THE HOME. 


Experience is the ever-burning lamp of ac- 
cumulated wisdom. G. W. Curtis. 


FOOLISH WISHING. 


“T wisn I were an ocean!”’ a 
A tiny river cried: | 

“T love its wild commotion, 
It’s grand and rushing tide, 

So wide, so high, 

So strong. Could I 
For a whole summer only be 
The glorious sea, 

I should be satisfied.” 


“T wish I were a river,” 
The mighty ocean cried, 
“Worever and forever 
Upon the mountain side, 
- So still, so cool, 
So beautiful. 
For a whole summer could I run, 
A very tiny little one, 
I should be satisfied.” 


Heart, cease thy foolish mourning, 
Thy Jongings weak and vain: 
The night doth follow morning, 
And morning come again. 
Be happy now, 
Remembering how, 
The river runneth to the sea F 
And cometh back in rain, 


Work where thou art, complainer! 

Shine forth, if but a stream! 
Onward, still onward, plainer 

And brighter life will seem. 
And, if it be 
Thou art a sea, 

Make all thy billows full and strong, 
And skyward be thy dream. 

Jutia Harris May. 
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THE DAYS OF THE WEEK. 
BY FLORENCE CONDICT. 
Part I. 


ee AVE you ever wondered, children, 
why the days of the week are named 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
so on?” questioned Aunt Irene of three little 
faces upturned to her for a story. 

Bobby and Hester and Bettina had chased 
butterflies, had picked clover, and had swung 
in the great swing all the long summer day, 
and were now grouped on the piazza in the 
breeze, ready for one of Aunt Irene’s lessons. 

“Well,” began she, in her interesting way, 
“you will be very much surprised to learn that 
the days are named for persons, just as you 
little people are christened for friends of your 
parents. Another singular thing is that they 
have been named so long, and so many people 
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have said them over and over, that the names 
have gotten changed a little, so that they are 
not exactly what they were when first bestowed. 

“The persons to whom six of the seven days 
belong were great heroes long ago, worshipped 
by people living in Norway and Sweden and 
Iceland. These people once believed that there 
were deities who helped Jehovah take care of 
his earth, and they called these deities ‘gods,’ 
spelling the word with a small letter. 

“Let us find Norway and Sweden and Ice- 
land on the map.” 

Hester ran for an atlas; and, when she re- 
turned, Aunt Irene pointed out the countries. 


MADONNA AND CHILD—GUSTAVE COURTOIS. 
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“Here they are, Norway and Sweden,—two 
long, thin kingdoms side by side up here by 
the northern sea where it is, boo! so cold! 
And off here is round Iceland, covered with 
snow much of the year. We hear very little 
about this island, but it is here that the sto- 
ries about the old heroes are preserved. If 
it were not for Iceland, we would know very 
little of the persons our days commemorate, 
So we will say, ‘Thank you, Iceland.’”’ 

The children laughed, and they closed the 
geography. 

“Sunday is named for a beautiful girl, who 
drove across the sky two horses hitched to a 
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ear that contained the great shining ball which 
gives us light and heat. These two steeds were 
known as Ever Wakeful and Rapid One; and 
skilfully they were guided up the firmament, 
across, and down again. Sun urged her chargers 
swiftly; for she was pursued by the wolf Skol, 
who tried to overtake her to devour her. But 
for this animal the sun might never have set, 
and it might have been high noon all the time, 
and never twilight and evening. 

“Monday belongs to the hero, Moon, who 
was a gallant boy, the brother of Sun, who 


sat on the moon and guided it through the 


heavens, and made: it sometimes full and some- 
times crescent. Moon also was chased, and 
by the wolf Hate, who was the fierce brother 
of Skol, both of whom were sons of an old giant- 
ess, who lived in a dark wood. 

“Tuesday is the day of the god Tyr, a ee) 
of courage. To impress upon you how very 
brave he was, I will tell you of his dealings with 
Fenrer, the largest wolf of all. This animal 
was growing so very strong and mighty that 
the gods feared he would some day devour 
them all. So it was determined that he should 


be held by a mighty chain to a huge rock for- ’ 


ever. The gods forged a fetter, and, flatter- 
ing the wolf into believing that they had brought 
a token which he was to honor with his strength 
by breaking, tried the chain upon Fenrer. 
Chain after chain Fenrer burst into atoms, and 
he grew more strong and more proud each time. 
The: gods despaired of ever binding the wolf 
until a new way occurred to them of preparing 
the shackle. Of the noise made by the foot- 
step of a cat, of the roots of the mountains, 
the sinews of the bear, the breath of the fish, 
they produced a rope that was small and smooth 
as a silken cord. This string the gods took 
to Fenrer, telling him that it must be broken, 
and that he alone in all the kingdom was able 
to accomplish the feat. He began to wonder 
why he was continually wound about by a 
fetter, and he refused to be bound again unless, 
as a pledge of honor, one of the gods would 
thrust his wrist between the teeth of Fenrer. 
This was a very dreadful thing to ask, for the 
wolf’s teeth were the sharpest and strongest 
edged tools in the world. But there was one 
god courageous enough to comply, and: this 
was the god Tyr. Without a moment’s hesi- 
tation Tyr stepped forward and placed his 
hand in the jaws of the beast. The wolf was 
tied, and, when he found he could not break 
the cord, in rage at the deception practised 
upon him, he bit off the hand of Tyr. Ever 
after Tyr had but one hand, but he was known 
as the god of valor. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE DRUIDS. 
BY SUSIE M. BEST. 


ANY, many years ago, and long before 
the birth of our Saviour, there flour- 
ished among the early inhabitants 

of England, who were the Celts and- Britons, 
a strange religion called ‘‘Druidism.” The 
priests of this religion were the wise men of 
the race and were called “Druids.” 

The Druids were much venerated by the 
common people, who were kept by them in 
a state of dense ignorance, that they might be 
the more easily impressed. and awed by the 
learning and power of the priests. 

The Druids loved to hold their religious ser- 
vices in great oak groves. They looked upon 
the oak with peculiar regard, holding it and 
the mistletoe that grew upon it both sacred. 


- 


They believed the mistletoe was a panacea for 
all diseases, and every year they held a great 
festival for the express purpose of cutting down 
and preserving the mistletoe branches. It 
must have been an impressive scene when the 
priests and priestesses in their white flowing 
robes, and chanting weird hymns, went through 
the groves, gathering the mistletoe. 

The Druids were shrewd and cunning in 
character. To hold the common people in 
subjection they pretended to be endowed with 
supernatural powers, and carried wands and 
wore charms which they claimed were charged 
with magic power, and through which they 
could work-great wonders. 

The Druids secretly erected great stone altars 
in different parts of the country. They made 
the ignorant people believe that the huge 
stones for these altars moved into place at the 
waving of their wands. Of course none of the 
common people ever saw the stones moving: 
sights like that were only for the favored priests 
themselves! 

On these altars they offered sacrifices to their 
god. Frequently their offerings were human 
beings. In war-times especially their captives 
were the victims. 

The most notable of these altars is Stone- 
henge, in the Salisbury Plain in Wiltshire. 
The ruins of this great temple are still remaining. 


TO THE ROBIN. 


SWEET singer of the sweet, sad days, 
Thy requiem for the summer dead 
Rings clearly through the golden haze; 

While o’er thy head 
The sere leaves, with a gentle sigh, 
Float softly down to earth to die, 
Gold, brown, and red. 


And is thy song all sadness? Nay! . 
Thy little heart full well doth know 
That where the sere leaf breaks away 
The bud doth show,— 
Sure promise of another spring, 
When thy glad song with love will ring, 
Sweet, clear, and low. 
ARTHUR WRIGHT. 
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THE BARLEY LOAVES. 
BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


ing all the little flowers and grasses 

within reach with a willow wand he 
had broken from the great tree that hung over 
the watercourse. 

His boy face was full of anger and vexation, 
dark brows closely knit, brown eyes flashing 
fire. The poor. red poppies and corn flowers 
were not to blame, but more than one fell 
an innocent victim to his wrath. 

“Te feels himself a great man,’”’ said a mock- 
ing voice from the shadow of the wall. 

Titus deigned no reply, but hit right and 
left with even more vigor. 

“Just because he leads his class in the Syna- 
gogue School, he thinks he must be master 
of the play hours. We are free in our sports, 
I tell thee, Titus, son of Levi, even if our fathers’ 
necks lie heavy under thy father’s yoke.”’ 

Titus started up and ran to the wall. 
tell thee go away!”’ he cried passionately. 

A malicious laugh was the only response 
for a moment, then a second voice remarked 
sweetly: “‘Is the town thine, good Master 
Titus? We ask thy pardon that we tread its 
stones. Have patience, good Titus. That 
we lack wings is not our fault.” 


‘ aleca sat by the wayside well, switch- 


fi 


Titus seized a stone and threw it into the 
shrubbery. There was a rustle, then the sound 
of flying footsteps. 

“Farewell, Titus, son of Levi, the usurer,” 
cried the mocking voices. 

Titus stood for a moment as if turned to 
stone while the rich blood mounted to his very 
brow. His rage vanished, but there was a 
sickness of heart lying heavy upon him. He 
could not deny the mocking words; for, young 
as he was, he knew them to be true. 

In all the land was there no lender of money 
more prosperous than his father. Gold fairly 
flowed. into his coffers; and every inch of the 
marble villa on its terraces, every foot of the 
rose gardens and shaded walks, was wrung 
from the distress of the many. 

Titus had long been used to the dark looks 
he encountered on his way to and from the 
Synagogue School, and had never greatly 
cared. To-day somehow the iron entered 
his soul, and he felt very desolate and full of 
misery. 

The villa was most fair and well_ tended. 
Attentive servants moved to and fro, but there 
was no tender mother to welcome the boy. 

Miriam, the wife of Levi, had given him 
many children, only to see their baby eyes 
close early in death, 

To her shuddering fancy a curse lay over 
her home. The gold was ill-gotten, and Je- 
hovah would punish. So, when Titus came 
into the world, the lovely young mother meekly 
left it, too weary to cling to life even for her 
baby’s sake. 

The boy stood a moment, gazing down at 
the village. He could not well return unless 
he was ready to meet and vanquish his tor- 
mentors, but the villa in its rose gardens seemed 
very lonely. i 

Just at that moment of indecision something 
happened. He saw a crowd of people coming 
up the road from the village, and, as they 
drew nearer, recognized some of his acquaint- 
ances. 

“There is Titus,’ said a little voice. And, 
looking down, he met the sedate blue eyes of 


‘Philip, who was walking hand in hand with 


Sarah, his sister, who was twelve, and there- 
fore almost a woman. Philip and Sarah were 
the grandchildren of Hagar, his old nurse; and 
Titus was a frequent visitor in their little home 
in the village street. 

“We are going into the great waste among 
the hills to hear the new prophet talk to 
the people,’ replied Sarah, in answer to his 
inquiry. 

. “Another one?” said Titus, carelessly. ‘I 
wonder if he will dress as John did, and live 


on locusts and wild honey? Our steward 


Andrew heard him preach once, and thought 
he was truly crazed. Well, John indeed lost 
his head, and so very likely this one will.” 

“Oh, no, no!” cried Philip, intensely. ‘‘He 
is too good! He put his hands upon my head 
and blessed me once. His disciples wanted 
to drive us away, lest we trouble him; but he 
said, ‘Forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

“And thou wert happy,” said Sarah, fondly, 
caressing the little man. 

“T hid my face in his mantle, and he put his 
arm about me,” said the boy, his blue eyes 
deepening with emotion. 

“Well, T’ll go with thee,” said Titus, care- 
lessly. How far is it?” 

“Oh, a long way,—beyond the still peel 
and the hill of the dark firs. It is really too 
far for Philip to walk, and I fear he will be 
hungry before we return.” 
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“Hadst thou no dinner then?” 
Titus, with interest. 

“We had dinner,” replied Sarah, evasively, 
“but lighter than usual.. We are not hungry 
now. I wanted to bring a lunch, but’— 


inquired 


_ Here she stopped abruptly, and Titus under- 


stood. 

“T will buy some lunch for us all,” he said, 
searching in his pockets. Only a few small 
coins rewarded that search, but he went up 
to a stall near the village gate. _ 

Philip looked longingly at the cakes; but 
Sarah whispered, ‘“‘Buy bread, dear Titus, 
he is so weak; and good bread is better than 
cakes. See the little barley loaves, they are 
so good for him.” 

Titus bought five of the loaves, and stowed 
them away in the school wallet still slung over 
his shoulder. There was a farthing left, and 
this he invested in two fishes that had been 
fried to a crisp golden brown. These were 
wrapped in cool green leaves and also stowed 
away. 

By this time the outflowing crowd had 
increased in numbers Among them were 
poor women with children in their arms, and 
many who were crippled or afflicted with 
disease. 

It was a long walk, but the eager children 
felt no weariness in the excitement of the 
crowd and scenes almost novel. 

When they reached the place, dnilteas 
were already seated on the ground, and many 
more constantly arriving in all directions. 

“That is he,” said Philip, eagerly catching 
hold of his companion’s sleeve. Titus gave 
one look, and said, ‘‘Let us go nearer.’ 

Threading the crowd, théy succeeded in 
getting very near,—indeed, they could almost 
have touched the Master’s robe. Titus gazed 
into the face of this one whose name was on 
every tongue, and there was a strange yet sweet 
troubling of the waters of his young heart. 

Sarah sat with her arm about Philip, his 
chestnut curls falling over her shoulder. 

The deep blue eyes were fixed on the prophet’s 
face, and, as he rose to speak, a little uncon- 
scious sigh escaped the child lips. 

Titus sat as in a dream, for never had he 
listened to such words before. He had heard 
the thunders of the law from the temple and 
the dry discussions of the doctors in the village 
synagogue. 

To him Jehovah was a great and victorious 
warrior, terrible as the ongathering storm, keen 
as the lightning. 

This man spoke of one who was a Father, 
one who pitied the mistakes of his earthly 
children, and, even if he must punish, was 
still ready to forgive and cherish. 

He spoke of the birds warbling on the leafy 
bough, the flower giving its lesson of sweet, 
unconscious trust, the mother at her task, 
the child at play. And all, all were alike 
known and dear to this Father. A great hush 
fell over the multitude, broken only by the 
sob which could not be repressed or the tiny 
voice of some child. So the moments passed, 
and the sun neared its western bounds. The 
prophet paused, and looked with great compas- 
sion upon those thousands of poor and weary, 
with their sick and their little children. Truly, 
they were asa flock without a shepherd, in 
a world where there were many wolves to de- 
vour or false lights to lead astray. 

The disciples who had been consulting among 
themselves turned to him and said: ‘Master, 
the night is come. This is a desert place. 
Send thou the people away into the villages 
that they may get bread,” 
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“Ts there no meat here, then,” replied the 
prophet. 

Titus felt a little hand steal into his, and 
Philip whispered, “‘Give thou to him all we 
have, dear Titus.” 

“But it is so little, and thou needest a 
replied Titus, deeply troubled as he noted the 
weary little face. 

“Give it—all—all!’’ insisted Philip. “I 
am mot very hungry. I can wait. All—all!”’ 

Titus reluctantly opened his wallet and took 
out the barley loaves and the two little fishes. 
Philip seized them, and, running to the dis- 
ciples, held out his prize, saying, ‘Take our 
bread and feed the poor, hungry people.” 

The prophet saw and heard, and a rare smile 
lightened the gravity of his young face. He 
raised the little gift toward heaven and asked 
God’s blessing upon it. 

A whispering stole among the people. 
the dear child! He has given all he has!” 

“Ah, the lamb! What a good heart he must 
have!’ 

Then many Siousht of the cake or fruit 
stowed away in the folds of garments or wallet, 
and each thought: ‘‘Surely, I have more than 
I need! I will give to some one who has not.” 

So they began to take out their stores and 
offer to those about who seemed to have noth- 
ing. The contagion spread. Those who had 
thought to eat on the homeward way changed 
their minds and forgot their hunger in remem- 
bering others still more hungry. The young 
men gave to the old and the maidens to the 
mothers. Babies were toddled across the 
grass to offer rolls and cakes to other little 
ones who looked at them with wide, hungry 
eyes. 

The generous giving spread like a wave 
throughout the great multitude until at last 
no one went unfed. It was indeed a Holy 
Supper. 

When at last all were satisfied, many came 
to the disciples, saying: ae have this left. 
Take it for the poor.’ And twelve large 
baskets were filled. 

Titus walked home under the stars of the 
wonderful Eastern skies, his heart filled with 
a new passion. 

The meaning of life had come to him—even 
but a child. 

“Tt is all Jehovah’s,” 
I have or shall ever have. Kind Father, help 
me to share my gold with Thy poor! And, 
if I or mine have anything wrongfully, help 
me, Lord, to restore fourfold.” 

But the prophet, after he had sent his dis- 
ciples away, went up into the mountains to 
pray; for he knew that his hour would soon 
come. 


“See 


he murmured,—“all 


Bad men excuse their faults: good men will 
leave them. Brn Jonson. 


OUR CURIOUS LANGUAGE. 


BOY who swims may say he’s swum, 
but milk is skimmed and seldom skum; 
and nails you trim, they are not trum. 

When words you speak, those words are spoken; 
but a nose is tweaked and can’t be twoken, 
and what you seek is never soken. If we for- 
get, then we’ve forgotten; but things we wet 
are never wotten, and houses let cannot be 
lotten. The goods one sells are always sold; 
but fears dispelled are not dispold, and what 
you smell is never smoled. When young, 
a top you oft saw spun; but did you see a grin 
e’er grun or a potato neatly skun ?—Selected. 


ca 


The bookjul blockhead, ignorantly read, 
With loads of learned lumber in his head. 
Pops. 
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PHIL, DOT, AND THE MEASLES. 
BY ELEANOR REED. 


ce | fa no fun having measles,” growled Phil. 


And little Dotty echoed, “‘No fun at 

all.”’ 
“T will admit that there are more pleasant 
things,’ said mother, smiling. “But just 


think ”’— 

“And this horrid, dark room,’ 
“‘and hot old bed!” 

“Oh, such a hot bed, 
Dot. 

Mother glanced around the pretty nursery, 
from the blue walls, with their pretty pictures, 
and the white curtains at the darkened win- 
dows, to the little white beds, side by side. 
“Why, little ‘folk,’ she exclaimed, “this 
isn’t bad at all If’— 

“And Sue is up in the cool country with 
grandma, having a fine time,’ wailed Phil, 
thumping the bed at every word with his feet. 

“Yes; but Susy had her measles two weeks 
ago,” said mother. “Just be patient a few 
days more, and then you and Dot and mother 
are going to grandma’s, too.” 

“But it’s not now,” said Phil, 
the bed again. 

“And you make yourself hotter by not 
lying still. Just. listen, while I tell you about 
the time I had measles,” said mother. 

“‘T didn’t know muvvers ever had measles,” 
said Dotty, who was really sicker than Phil, 
but was more patient. 

“She wasn’t a mother,” said Phil. 

But Dotty insisted, “No, she is just only 
a muvver,” till mother explained. 

“‘T was a little girl then,” she said, “about 
as old as Sue, and I was visiting my great- 
aunt ”’— 

“What’s a great-aunt?” asked Dotty. 

“This great-aunt was a short, stout little 
lady, who wore spectacles and gave me cookies 
when I was well; but when I was sick—dear 
me! You know people who have measles 
have to be kept warm and in a dark room” — 

“Should think they did!”’ exclaimed Phil. 

Mother laughed. ‘‘Oh, you think you are 
abused, I know; but you should have seen the 
room they put me in It was very small and 
had a high ceiling and dark ugly walls. There 
were no pictures at all! So this aunt put me 
in a big feather bed”’— 

“What is a feather bed?” inquired Dot. 

“Why, eit is whole bed, mattress and all, 
like the pillow you have there,’ explained 
mother, ‘‘and it is very warm indeed Then 
my aunt put heavy comforters over me, so 
I wouldn’t take cold, and gave me hot drinks 
to bring out the measles,—not nice lemonade 
such as you have, but nasty, bitter things. 
Then she hung quilts over the windows to darken 
the room’”’— 

“Oh, poor muyver!”’ said Dotty. 

“Yes, it was poor mother for a time. Then 
a kind friend came and took me to her house. 
She gave me a nice bath, put me in a clean, 
cool bed in such a pretty room, and brought 
me a delicious drink. When I was well, I 
went to grandmother’s, just where we are going 
very soon,” finished mother. 

“Just where we are going,” echoed Phil 
and Dot. And then, ‘Oh, here’s father come 
home already; and it’s time for our tea!” 


, 


went on Phil, 


muvver!”’ sighed 


thumping 
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Hate is like fire: it makes even light rubbish 
deadly. GEorRGE ELIOT. 
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WHY THE WHITE ROSE BECAME RED. 
BY SAMUEL HAMLET, 


To a garden, bright with flowers, 
Came a little child to play; 
Rustling each a salutation, 
Smiled the flowers, said, “‘Good-day!”’ 


They the air with mingled fragrance 
Filled, to make it day of joy; 

Left no crevice by which sadness 
Could intrude to cloud or cloy. 


Stood the child beside a rose-bush; 
She, of all the fair flowers queen, 
Opened wide her petalled whiteness, 
Whiter than the winter’s sheen. 


Stretched a little hand to gather, 
Gem by nature loved and worn, 

Recking not the watchful warder, 
Ready with sharp thrusting thorn. 


Pierced a finger, pain ensuing, 
Oh, what wailing did impose, 
On the fragrant air, unseemly, 
In the presence of Queen Rose! 


But her royal eye quite softened, 

And her heart, touched by the plaint, 
Felt an impulse often painted 

On the white brow of a saint. 


Then, as ruby drops, out oozing, 
Did the little hand o’erspread, 

Bent and kissed the pierced finger, 
And the white rose turned to red. 


ADDS TO THE HAPPINESS OF LIFE. 


E have become convinced that some in- 
timate, sympathetic acquaintance with 
the natural objects of the earth and 

sky adds greatly to the happiness of life, and 
that this acquaintance should be begun in 
childhood and be developed all through ado- 
lescence and maturity. A brook, a hedgerow, 
or a garden is an inexhaustible teacher of won- 
der, reverence, and love. The scientists in- 
sist to-day on nature study for children, but 
we teachers ought long ago to have learned 
from the poets the value of this element in 
education. The idea of culture has always 
included a quick and wide sympathy with men: 
it should hereafter include sympathy with nat- 
ure, and particularly with its living forms,— 
a sympathy based on some accurate observa- 
tion of nature. . 
PRESIDENT ELIOT. 


WHAT DO YOU SEE? 


GERMAN allegory tells of two little 
A girls. They had been playing together 
in a strange garden, and soon one ran 
in to her mother full of disappointment. 
“The garden’s a sad place, mother!” 
“Why, my child?” 
“T’ve been all around, and every rose-tree 
has cruel, long thorns upon it!” 
Then the second child came in breathless. 
“OQ mother, the garden’s a beautiful place!’ 
“How so, my child?” 
“Why, I’ve been all around, and every thorn- 
bush. has lovely roses growing on it!” 
And the mother wondered at the difference 
in the two children. 
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THE SONG OF MIRIAM—W. HENSEL. 
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WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. 
No. II. Miriam. 


ce ND his sister stood afar off, to know 
what would be done to him.”” Whose 
sister was it, and whom was she watch- 
ing? ; 

It was Miriam, the older sister of Moses, and 
she was watching the ark of bulrushes, in which 
Moses had been placed by his mother. among 
the flags of the river. Of course, you know the 
story, and I do not need to repeat it. 

This is the first time we read of Miriam in 
the Bible. She was:a little girl at. this. time, 
about seven or ten years old; but she knew 
just what to do to save her little brother. 
First she ‘stood afar off’? so any one coming 
to the river would think she just happened to 
be walking there. And then, when Pharaoh’s 
daughter found the child and decided to keep 
it, Miriam was able to offer to get a nurse for 
the child, and ran and brought her mother to 
be that nurse. Wise little Miriam! 

When Miriam grew to be a young woman, 
she seems to have been a prominent person 
among the Hebrew people. She probably was 
able to “speak well,” like her brother Aaron, 
who went with Moses to persuade Pharaoh to 
let the Israelites depart from Egypt. 

The second time we read of her she is called 
“Miriam, the Prophetess.” This was after the 
children of Israel had passed safely through the 
Red Sea, while the Egyptians were drowned. 
The whole nation joined in great rejoicing and 
sang a glorious song of praise to Jehovah. 
Miriam, the Prophetess, took her timbrel in 
hand, and all the women took their timbrels 
and followed her in singing and dancing. She 
led the women in the grand chorus, while 
Moses led the men. 

This is what is represented in the picture, 
Miriam with her timbrel leading the women 
in singing and in dancing. This picture was 
painted by William Hensel in 1839, and hangs 
in the Royal Gallery at Osborne. 

Miriam generally was a help to her brother 


Moses, while the Israelites were on their way 
to the promised land. One time, however, 
she talked against him. 

Moses married. for his second wife a woman 

that Miriam and Aaron did not approve of. 
So they tried to make the people leave Moses, 
and accept their leadership, for they said: 
“Hath the Lord indeed spoken only by Moses? 
Hath he not spoken also by us?” 
' The people remained loyal to Moses; and, 
according to the Bible story, Miriam was 
punished by Jehovah by being stricken with 
leprosy. ‘ 

When Moses and Aaron saw their sister so 
severely punished with this dreadful disease, 
they prayed to Jehovah to forgive her and to 
remove her punishment. He listened to their 
prayers, and Miriam was well again. 

Miriam died in the land of -Kadesh before 
the children of Israel reached Canaan, the 
promised land. 


TOOLS OF GREAT WORKERS. 


OMETIMES a boy says, “‘I could do such 
S and such a thing if I only had a fine set 
of tools.” But some of the world’s 
greatest workers have used very simple tools. 
Ferguson made his wooden clock, of marvel- 
lous accuracy, with only a pen-knife. Dr. 
Wollaston, a famous chemist, was asked to 
show some visitors his laboratory. He pointed 
to a corner of his room, where stood an old 
tea-tray, containing a few watch-glasses, test 
papers, a small balance, and a blow-pipe. That 
was allhe had. Wilkie, the great artist, learned 
to draw on a barn door with. a burnt stick. 
Benjamin West made his first brushes with 
hairs from the cat’s tail. Franklin learned 
the secret of the lightning with a kite made of 
a silk handkerchief and a key. Gifford worked 
out his first problem in mathematics on scraps 
of leather from the cobbler’s shop, in which 
he was apprentice. Ifthe desireis great enough, 
it can use very cheap instruments. 
Selected. 
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THE REWARD. 
BY JAC LOWELL. 
Ort-times when dreamed-of joys we cast aside 
With aching hearts, and turn to Duty’s 
sterner way, 
We find at some fair curve of Duty’s path 
The very joy for which we daily long and pray. 
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MARGIE’S DOLL. 
BY LIZZIE M. HADLEY, 


“ -H-H-H! O-h-h-h!” 
“Bless me!’’ cried Mother Gray. 


“What was that?’’ exclaimed Miss 
Adams. (Miss Adams taught the dozen or 
more children who came to the little red school- 
house half a mile away.) 

“Q-h-h-h! O-h-h-h-! Boo-hoo-hoo!” 

Yes, that was Margie; and now both ran 
to see what could be the trouble 

Oh, dear! There on the floor lay the china 
doll Aunt Margaret gave her last Christmas, 
and it was broken into a dozen pieces. — 

“Bless me!”’ cried Mother Gray again, while 
Miss Adams picked up the pitiful little bits 
of the doll’s face, an eye here, a nose there, 
and the mouth—still smiling—in another place. 

If anything could be done for Rosamond 
Augusta, Miss Adams would be sure to know; 
and Margie fairly held her breath, and then, 
as she saw her shake her head, cried harder 
than before with her head on mother’s shoulder. 

“How did it happen?” asked mother, almost 
erying herself as she listened to the heart- 
broken sobs and held the little shaking figure 
closer in her arms. 

“T don’t know. It just slipped and slipped, 
and before I knew it was on the ground,” sobbed 
Margie. ‘‘Can’t it be mended?” 

“Ym afraid not, dear,” answered Miss 
Adams. “But don’t cry so:~you and I will 
make another one that can’t break.” 

“Tt won’t be Rosamond Augusta!” wailed 
Margie. 

“No, but you can call her Clara Amelia. 
That was the name of one of my dolls when 
I was a little girl, and I thought her the love- 
lest one in the world.” 

Margie’s tears almost ceased from very won- 
der. Miss Adams a little girl playing with 
dolls! She had never thought of her in that 
way. It seemed as if she must always have 
been “grown up.” How funny it was! And 
now a half-smile crept out of the corners of 
her drooping mouth. 

Miss Adams saw it. ‘‘That’s right,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Laugh, and trouble doesn’t seem 
half as hard to bear. Now it is school time, 
so you and I must be going; but, if you’ll ask 
mother to save us the husks and silk when 
she gets the corn ready for dinner, we’ll see 
about a new dolly to-night.” 

Corn husks! How astonished Margie looked! 
Miss Adams was always doing funny and won- 
derful things, but even she couldn’t make an- 
other Rosamond Augusta out of corn husks. 
Margie was sure of that, and even mother 
looked rather doubtful, though she promised 
to remember the queer request; and that after- 
noon, when school was over, she told them 
to look on the back porch, and there, sure 
enough, was a great basket of husks waiting 
for them. 

“Pick out the whitest and best ones,” said 
Miss Adams, as soon as they were comfortably 
seated, ‘‘and put them in this pan of warm water 
to make them pliable and less apt to split.” 
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“DOLLY’S 


BWOKE!” 


So, wondering at all she saw, Margie obeyed, 
and then watched while Miss Adams selected 
several of the damp husks and, after folding 
them lengthwise, wound them round and 
round the stalk end of another husk until 
she had a nearly round ball. This she cov- 
ered with one of the broadest and whitest of 
the husks, winding a bit of twine around the 
neck part to hold the ends in place. 

“Wh-y-y, it really looks like a doll’s head!” 
cried Margie, as it was held up for inspection. 

“Didn’t you suppose it would?” asked Miss 
Adams, with a smile. 

““N-o-o ’m, I guess not,’ replied Margie, 
hesitatingly. 

““Of course we must have a head if we make 
a doll,” was the smiling response as Miss Adams 
carefully separated the inner husks into two parts, 
and drew them through slits in the outer ones. 

‘What makes you do that?” asked Margie, 
curiously. 

“Why, these are the arms, child. Now give 


me two of the green outside husks for the 
sleeves. I think we’ll make the dolly’s first 
dress a green one. You can make a different 
one to-morrow if you wish.” 

With her sharp scissors Miss Adams deftly 
shaped the sleeves, folded the ends over a bit 
of twine, and tied them to the arms at both 
the wrists and shoulders. 

“How funny to make the sleeves first!”’ 
laughed Margie, as she watched Miss Adams 
placing layers of green husks across the shoul- 
ders, first right, then left, and then right and 
left again, until the waist was finished and the 
ends held in place with more of the twine. 

The small ends of several of the green husks 
were next folded over a bit of twine (the wide 
ends overlapping), and this was tied around 
the waist for the skirt. The lower part was 
next trimmed evenly, and a sash of the white 
husks finished the costume. 

Pen and ink made the eyes, berries colored 
the cheeks and lips, and the brown crinkly 
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corn silk sewed to the head and tied back with 
a bit of blue ribbon was a very good substi- 
tute for hair. 

If you want to know how it really looked, 
ask mamma to save the corn husks and make 
a doll for you, and perhaps you will be as 
happy as Margie was when at last Clara Amelia 
was put into her arms, and she kissed and 
hugged her until Miss Adams felt well repaid 
for all the time and trouble spent in making 
a “Corn-husk Doll.” 


“AWFUL.” 


THERE is a little maiden 
Who has an awful time: 

She has to hurry awfully 
To get to school at nine. 


She has an awful teacher; 
Her tasks are awful hard; 

Her playmates all are awful rough 
When playing in the yard. 


She has an awful kitty 
Who often shows her claws; 
A dog who jumps upon her dress 
With awful muddy paws. 


She has a baby sister 
With an awful little nose, 
With awful cunning dimples, 
And such awful little toes. 


She has two little brothers, 
And they are awful boys; 

With their awful drums and trumpets ~ 
They make an awful noise. 


Do come, I pray thee, common sense, 
Come and this maid defend, 
Or else I fear her awful life 
Will have an awful end. . 
Toronto Globe. 
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HOW MABEL TRUE FOUND HER SUN- 
SHINE. 


BY CLARA D, GILBERT. 
ABEL TRUE’ had been a cripple ever 


since her fall from a swing in her 

grandfather’s orchard when she was 
seven years old. She suffered much for some 
months. Then the pain. passed away, and 
she began to move aboutthe room with the 
help of papa, mamma, or Brother Frank. 

One day papa brought home a pair of crutches. 
Mabel burst into tears when she saw them; 
for then she realized that she could never again 
walk like other little girls, or jump rope or 
run about the fields, ‘as she delighted to do when 
she visited her grandfather’s country home. 

But papa and mamma soothed her with 
loving words, and Brother Frank taught her 
to use the crutches, so that in a short time 
she could get about very comfortably. 

Still she was not quite happy. She missed 
the lively games which she had once shared 
with her little friends, also her frolics with her 
baby brother; and it was a grief to her that she 
could not join in the merry-making when on 
a visit to her grandfather’s farm. So the once 
sunny-tempered little girl became more and 
more fractious and hard to please. 

“Q mamma!” she said one day when she 
was about ten years old, “I can’t help being 
cross. You and papa and Brother Frank and 
everybody would be cross if you were all like 
me. I never saw a little girl that had such a 


hard time. I don’t have any sunshine at all 
now. Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” 


Mamma drew the tearful little girl to her side 


and said gently: \ 

“Let us take a walk, dear.” 

A walk with mamma was always a delight 
to Mabel, and her face brightened at once. 
She asked no questions as to their destination, 
for a part of her pleasure in her trips with 
mamma, consisted in the surprise which she 
would have at the end; but, as they neared the 
park, she proposed that they should go in and 
rest under the shade of the trees. Presently 
she exclaimed: 

“OQ mamma, what fine horses, and what a 
handsome carriage! How that lady must en- 
joy her drive! Mamma, don’t you think it’s 
the very nicest thing in the world to have 
horses and carriages? If I had them, I wouldn’t 
say a word about being lame.” 

“Still, Mabel,” said her mother, ‘this lady, 
Miss Blake, said to me only yesterday that she 
would give horses and carriages and many 
other things for the power to walk on crutches ; 
for she never has taken a step in any wae since 
she was ten years old.” 

“Q mamma,” said Mabel, 
worse than mine!” 


“her trouble is 


She was very thoughtful as they proceeded 


on their walk. In a few minutes they reached 
the Orphan’s Home. Then Mabel whispered: 

“Mamma, this is just where I have been 
wanting to come for some time.” 

They were received very pleasantly by the 
matron, who, at Mrs. Blake’s request, took 
them at once to the playground, where, to 
Mabel’s surprise, she saw five of the children 
walking about on crutches, while one little 
boy, who could not walk at all, sat in a rolling- 
chair, laughing with glee as he watched the 
lively games of many of the boys and girls. 

“Mamma,” said Mabel on her way home, 
“T don’t suppose I can do anything for Miss 
Blake, for she has so much money she can have 
anything she wants; but I want to do some- 
thing for the lame children. I know that the 
matron is very kind to them, still they have 
no real home like mine, and no papa or mamma: 
and some of them have no good brother like 
mine. I want to make some sunshine for them.” 

““And so you shall, dear,’’ said her mother. 
You can help Miss Blake, too; for money will 
not buy all kinds of sunshine. She is very 
lonely since her nieces went away to school: 
she says that she longs to hear a child sing. 
So I promised her yesterday that I would take 
you to see her.” 

“Q mamma,” cried Mabel, “I shall be de- 
lighted to sing to her! My days will be full 
of sunshine now, and it will be the very bright- 
est kind!” 


~ 
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AMONGST THE SEA-WEED. 
BY A. E. JACOBS. 


“ HAT’S the matter, captain?” asked 
Tom, one sunny afternoon. 

“Only adead calm, sir; and Ithink 
it’s going to be a long one,”’ he replied, raising 
his hat to the passenger on a steamer bound 
for Porto Rico. “But I guess you boys can 
have some fun, all the same.” 

“How?” cried Tom, all attention. 

“Well, I will lower a life-boat and let two 
sailors take you into the midst of the Sargasso 
Sea, as this deep sea-weed is called, and you 
can stay until you hear the siren whistle call- 
ing you back to the steamer.” 

The two boys, Tom and his brother Dick, 


had many made friends while on ship-board, 
and now the Captain was going to give them 
an unusual treat. 

Very soon the steamer engines slowed up, 
and a long life-boat was lowered into the pea- 
cock-blue sea; for, being on a line with the south- 
ern coast of Florida, the waters were of a different 
color from the ocean in the north, 

“But how is the steamer going to anchor 
right in the midst of the Atlantic Ocean?” 
asked Dick of one of the sturdy brown sailors. 

“Why, my boy,” he replied, ‘this Sargasso 
Sea is a gigantic sea-weed with roots over two 
hundred feet deep, so that the steamer can 
easily make fast to it. See, they are lower- 
ing the anchor now.” 

“Look,” said Tom, ‘‘here is a baseball right 
in the ocean.” | 

“That is a fish’s nest,” said the second sailor. 
It was about four inches across and made of 
the Sargasso weed, which stretched as far as 
the eye could see, and then the nest was wound 
in and out and matted together and finally 
curiously held in shape with bands of something 
sticky. 

“Inside you will find the eggs,” continued 
the sailor. And, sure enough, they lay hidden 
in the gummy balls in great numbers. 


“Just see the flying-fish,’ said the sailor ~ 


called John Long,—‘‘a whole lot of them.” 


They were skimming over the waters like little — 


birds, keeping just above the surface, their 
little wing, which the fish used as a sail, was 
poised upright over their shining backs. 
“And there are the sea-gulls, too,” said Dick. 
“Yes; but they are looking for the pretty 


‘little flying-fish to make a meal of,” sighed 


Long John, as he plied the oars gently through 
the waters. 

“Many fish are mimics and have habits like 
the lizards of Florida and Jamaica,” said Sailor 
Bob. “They can take the color of the sea- 
weeds and hide there from the sea-gulls and 
other enemies, just like that crab there, and 
that yellow-green .and brown fish.” And, 
as he spoke, they glided from under the bot- 
tom of the great life-boat. 

“My, I wish I could be invisible!” l¢ughed 
Dick. ‘‘But, then, of course, I had much 
rather be a boy than a fish any day.” 


“Why, it’s growing late,” said Long John, P 


suddenly. ‘“We must put about!” 

There lay the stately ship at anchor in the 
calm waters some two miles away, but every 
now and then a flame of light shot out near it- 

“Oh!” cried Tom and Dick together, “a 
fire on ship-board!”’ 

“Let us hurry so we can help them,” added 
Dick, who was always ready to help those in 
trouble at the risk of his own life. 

“Ha, ha, no danger there: it’s just phos- 
phorescence,” laughed Sailor Bob, “‘and it’s 
caused by millions of tiny fish. We see them 
always when we get as far down as this.” 

Just then the siren whistle uttered a warn- 
ing shriek to those in the boat, and the two 
boys were soon on deck again after their queer 
trip. 


THE REAL GENTLEMAN. 


GENTLEMAN is, above all things, hon- 
est and honorable. The term applies 
to no particular station in life. The 

principal characteristic of a gentleman is con- 
sideration for the rights and feelings of others. 
Clothes and clubs do not make a gentleman. 
A man must, however, be clean inside and out. 
He must interpret life sincerely. His instincts 
must be refined. Cuauncey M. Dupzw. 
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YOU CAN NEVER TELL. 


You can never tell, when you send a word, 
Like an arrow shot from a bow 

By an archer blind, be it cruel or kind, 
Just where it may chance to go. 

It may pierce the breast of your dearest friend, 
Tipped with its poison or balm; 

To a stranger’s heart in life’s great mart, 
It may carry its pain or its calm. 


You can never tell, when you do an act, 
Just what the result will be; 

But with every deed you are sowing a seed, 
Though the harvest you may not see. 

Each kindly act is an acorn dropped 
In God’s productive soil; 

You may not know, but the tree shall grow, 
With shelter for those who toil. 


You can never tell what your thoughts will do 
In bringing you hate or love; 


_ For thoughts are things, and their airy wings 


Are swifter than carrier-doves. 
They follow the law of the universe, 
Each thing must create its kind; 
And they speed o’er the track to bring you back 
Whatever went out from your mind. 
New York Times. 
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A FAREWELL LETTER FROM MISS IVY 
LEAF. 
BY LAURA K. HUDSON. 
Quincy Court, Oct. 30, 1904. 

My Dear Small Boy: 

November, with his cold, wild winds and 
chilly nights, will soon arrive here. Nearly 
all my relatives and friends have already left 
town for their annual trip down South, but I 
feel as if I could not tear myself away from 
this dear neighborhood in which I have been 
very happy for so many pleasant weeks. 

After a while, of course, I shall have to go, 
too, as my delicate constitution makes it im- 
possible for me to stay on at Quincy Court 
during the cold weather. I have pretended 
not to hear Mr. West Wind calling to me to 
“Come on and step lively, please!” though 
every day his voice has grown a little louder 
and stronger. es . 

But just as soon as he gets his big rough 
brother, Mr. North Wind,—who is expected to 
arrive with November,—to help him gather 
in the belated stragglers for the southward 
journey, I, too, shall have to flit. And I am 
all prepared. My grip is packed. My good- 
byes are spoken,—to the kind, strong, father- 


stem to which I am feebly clinging; to the 


saucy, noisy sparrow family living directly 
below me in their rather slovenly nest; to my 
old aunt, Miss Maple Leaf,—grown yellow- 
brown with age and thin to transparency, on 
the tall tree just opposite; and to my little 
cousin Rose Leaf in the garden bed below me. 

I am even fully dressed for my journey in 
my pretty new travelling coat,—you can se2 
from the enclosed photograph how becoming 
the color and how perfect the fit,—buttoned 
closely to my chin to keep out the chill October 
air. 
And, while waiting for the loud last summons 
of the Messrs. W. and N. Wind, I want to write 
to you, my dear little Alfred, a letter which 
I mean to drop on the window-sill just as I 
am starting off. A letter which is to say good- 
bye to you from me, and to tell you how much 
I have enjoyed looking in on you all this sum- 
mer long. How fortunate that your shades 


do not quite go up to the top of your window- 
arch! Even now, though the windows are 
nearly always closed and your happy voice 
in laughter and song is, alas! almost inaudi- 
ble, I still cam watch your interesting goings-on 
through that small bit of white and yellow 
stained glass way at the top. While you play 
with your tin steam-cars and your leaden sol- 
diers, or have a jolly game of dominoes with 
father and the big brothers, or stand next to 
mother at the piano singing those pretty kinder- 
garten songs,—you know, about the little boy 
that went walking. and about the small seed 
in the garden bed, and about the brown spar- 
row family,—I am looking on. 

You never knew I was peeping in at you, 
did you? from my airy perch at the south- 
east corner of your big front window. There 
have I been busily watching you at play, alone 
in the house and on the sidewalk with your 
little playmates, Margaret and Clyde and Flor- 
ence and Anita and Jack and Jesse and How- 
ard. Laughing when you were happy and gay 
till I nearly fell from my stem onto ‘the grass 
below, and moved to occasional dewy tears 
at your rare mishaps and frequent misunder- 
standings. 

And in those long days and evenings I have 
grown so fond of you all—but especially of 
you, my dear small Alfred—that I want to 
make sure that you may remember me while 
Iam away. Also that you will know me when, 
along in May (I expect to get back about the 
10th or 12th of that month), I am once more 
settled in my old quarters which I hope I shall 
find ready for my occupancy on my return. 


‘That is why I enclose my photograph. And, 


if you are a good, kind, cheerful, obedient, 
helpful, affectionate boy all winter, I shall bring 
with me for you—and all the others—bees and 
butterflies and balmy breezes and_ bluebirds 
and robins and the most delightful, delicate, 
and health-bringing perfumes. 

So now, my darling small-boy Alfred, good- 
bye. Be good and happy; and until next 
spring, and always after, remember, 

Your very affectionate friend, 
Ivy Luar. 


P.S.—I enclose, with my own, two photos 
of some of my aunts and cousins which you 
may like to have for your album. 


P.S., P.S.—Please excuse this very scrawly 
writing, but my pen—I always use a quill 
pen—is sputtery, and Mrs. Sparrow (who pos- 
sibly may have overheard me allude to her 
nest as ‘‘slovenly’’) is cross and will not spare 
me another one. 

rigt 
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ROXY’S MULTIPLICATION TABLE. 
BY GRETA BRYAR. 


N a certain day it happened that Roxy 
went to school with Eva; and, instead 
of finding the instruction easy, as she 

had believed it was going to be, she was both 
surprised and disappointed. 

When school was out, she ran home and told 
grandpapa she would have been happier with 
him. 

“Much happier,” she said. And Roxy’s 
words sounded sweet in grandpapa’s ears. 

She knew the letters, every one; but she 
had made up her mind that she could never 
learn to spell. 

“Tut! tut!” said grandpapa. ‘Why shouldn’t 
you learn to spell as well as your sister?”’ 

“Because words are not spelled the way 
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they sound,” insisted Roxy. And grandpapa 
had at least to be honest and say he knew 
that was so, but ended by telling her that spell- 
ing would come easy after she was old enough 
to go to school. 

There was something else that Roxy had al- 
most made up her mind she could never do: 
it would tire her so, she said. And grandpapa 
coaxed her to tell him what she meant, for 
she did not seem so ready to confide in him now. 

At last she said it was the multiplication table. 

The teacher had told Eva she must be ready 
with her multiplication table to-morrow. 

“And she won’t tell me where she keeps 
it,”’ complained Roxy. ‘I asked her to show 
it to me.” 

“You'll find out,” said grandpapa. ‘And 
you'll find out, too, that carrying the multipli- 
cation table about with you is the most lovely 
thing of all.” Drawing out of his pocket some 
small coin, he began showing her how two, 
multiplied by three, produces the number 
six. Then he made plain to her just what 
multiplication is, and that the arrangement 
of numbers, showing how they are increased, 
is the table; and Roxy was able to see the value 
of it all. The word “table” is put to a great 
many uses. 

“But the first thing we want to learn to 
multiply,” said grandpapa, “‘is our uses to our 
fellow-beings.””?’ And Roxy snuggled up closer. 
Grandpapa always looked like her big sun- 
flower turning toward the sun when he spoke 
so. She knew his heart turned in love toward 
all the people, everywhere, when he said this, 
and so his words went straight to her heart. 

“Tf you do two kind acts to-day and two 
more to-morrow, how many will you have done 
in all?” asked grandpapa. 

“Four,” said Roxy, as pleased as could be. 

“That's it,’ said grandpapa. ‘It doesn’t 
take long for any child to put a multiplication 
table together.” : 

“Not if the child is good and true of heart,” 
he added. 


THE FARMER CHIPMUNK. 


N the Zodlogical Garden in New York City 
there is a chipmunk which has earned for 
himself the name of “the Farmer Chip- 

munk.’” He lives in a large wire cage, which 
encloses considerable ground. One day the 
keeper happened to notice several blades of 
corn growing in one corner of the chipmunk’s 
yard. It looked as if the little animal had 
planted them, for he guarded them carefully 
and drove away the birds that slipped in once 
in a while through the wire netting. The blades 
soon grew into vigorous stalks, tasselled, and 
developed several vigorous ears. Then, when 
the ears of corn had grown firm and hard, and 
full of milk, the little fellow climbed up the 
stalks and feasted on the sweet pulp. When 
he saw a bird dart down for a bite, he would 
leap up the cornstalk, flash his tail about, and 
scare the intruder away. 

Some people say that a few kernels which 
some of the park visitors had thrown him had 
accidentally fallen into the loam, and thus 
corn had sprung into life. But the keeper 
shakes his head. He believes the chipmunk 
planted the corn on purpose. If the chip- 
munk did not sow the corn, he says, it is no 
sign that he did not know enough. At any 
rate, he is wise enough to reap his harvest. 

The Little Chronicler. 


An orator without judgment is a horse with- 
out a bridle. THEOPHRASTUS. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


CONVERSATION WITH TWO 
TEACHERS. 


Editor. Are you discouraged, Miss Dupee, 
at any time over the results in your work? 

Teacher. Yes, I must acknowledge I am, and 
sometimes sorely troubled. 

HE. Have you stopped to find out the real 
causes? 

T. Oh, yes, I think I know the reasons. 

E. Well, what are they? 

T. The pupils will not study; they will not 
behave; they do not come regularly; they do 
not seem to care for me. 

E, That is a bad condition of things. in- 
deed. Have you tried any methods of remedy- 
ing the troubles? 

T. No, I cannot think of any. Probably I 
shall give up the Sunday School. 

E. What is your experience, Miss Reynolds? 
Do you have the same troubles as Miss Dupee? 

T. No, I confess my story is quite different. 

E. Please tell me how your work goes on. 

T, Why, I have a lovely time, and I would 
not miss a Sunday. My boys come promptly 
and regularly, they are interested, they are fond 
of me, and I think we all learn a great deal to- 
gether. 


What makes the difference in these two 
cages? The difference in the teachers. One 
goes to her duties like a machine. She de- 
mands. She criticises. She is nervous and 
suspicious. She fails to win love and loyalty. 

The other becomes a part of the class, and 
joins with the members in everything. She 
carries a smile of friendship. She gets ac- 
quainted with the parents. She is on. the 
watch for happy opportunities to increase in- 
terest. Her heart and her head are both in the 
School, and she will not leave it. 

Does this second type of teacher require great 
scholarship, long training, special gifts? » No. 
The requisites are personal zeal, tact, devotion. 

It may be claimed that many a person is 
temperamentally so constituted as to be incapa- 
ble of being a Miss Reynolds. Possibly, to her 
degree, but in some measure certainly. No 
teacher is compelled to be censorious, hard, me- 
chanical. Patience and persuasion are avail- 
able to all who set out in earnest to make use 
of their-aid. Try these simple remedies, my 
discontented friends, try them well, and then 
report to the Editor. 

The way of the Sunday-School teacher is far 
from smooth, but it is often made rough and 
thorny by needless errors or deficiencies. 


Tue world ig full of unfortunates that have 
but one ailment,—indecision. Johnson. 


Many men owe the grandeur of their lives 
to their tremendous difficulties. Spurgeon. 
I FAITHFUL ploughed, 
An’ I faithful hoed, 
An’ I ain’t afeared 
Of the last, long road. 
Epitaph in a country churchyard. 


Buauty is God’s handwritiig: welcome it in 
every fair face, every fair sky, every fair flower, 
and thank for it, Him, the fountain of all love- 
liness. Charles Kingsley. 


Many favors which God gives us ravel out 
for want of hemming, through our own un- 
thankfulness; for, though prayer purchaseth 
blessings, giving praise doth strengthen the 
quiet possession of them. Fuller. 


CAUSE FOR COMPLAINT. 


“T don’t like grandma at all,” said Fred, 
“T don’t like grandma at all,” 
And he drew his face in a queer grimace 
The tears were ready to fall; \ 
And he gave his kitten a loving hug, 
And disturbed her nap on the soft, warm rug. 


“Why, what has your grandma done?” I asked, 
“To trouble the little boy? 
Oh, what has she done, the cruel one, 
To scatter the smiles of joy?” 
Through quivering lips the answer came, 
“She—called—my—kitty—a—horrid—name!”’ 


“She did? And I kissed the 
tears 
Away from the eyelids wet. 5 
“I can scarce believe that grandma would grieve 
The feelings of either pet. 
What did she say?”’ ‘‘Boo-hoo!” cried Fred, 
“She—called—my—kitty—a—quadruped!’?- 
Our Dumb Animals. 


Are you sure?” 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA IV. 


I am composed of 24 letters. 

My 14, 15, 19, 20, is to incline. 

My 17, 7, 22, 9, is a vessel. 

My 1, 19, 5, is a domestic animal. 

My 11, 2, 4, 12, is shape. 

My 3, 16, is a personal pronoun. 

My 18, 21, 19, is a girl’s name. 

My 24, 8, 18, is to strike. 

My 23, 10, 8, 14, is to make dirty. 

My 5, 10, 3, 4, 6, are journeys. 

My whole is the name of a celebrated poem. 
St. Nicholas. 


INITIALS AND DESCRIPTIONS OF 
GREAT LEADERS. 


- He Was Loved. 

He Was Brilliant. 

- Welcome, Cultured Bard. 
Just Read ‘‘ Longings.”* 
Peace Bringer. 

- Brother Hopeful. 

- Reverent Christian. 

- Joyous Faithful Christian. 


ENIGMA Y. 


WHEN my 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, is not 6, 7, 8, 9, to count large 


gains, he is my whole. 


DROPPED VOWELS. 


T-m- -nd t-d- w--t f-r n- m-n, An old saying. 
’ H. 


\ CHARADE. 


My jirst is an addition, 
My second commonplace 
My whole can only be applied 
To some wn-common case. 


CONUNDRUMS, 


IX. Wuy does a duck go into the water ? 
xe Why does it come out again? 

XI. Why does it return to the pond? 
Why again return to the land ? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 3. 


Eniama II.— Discovery of America. 

Our Anatomy.—1. Trunk. 2. Hare (hair). 3. 
Brow. 4. Chest. 5. Nails. 6. Teeth. 7. Tulips 
(two lips). 8. Temples. 9, Muscles. 0. Heals 
(heels). 11. Mouth. 12. Tongue. 13. Ayes and 
noes (eyes and nose). 14. Head. 15. Sole. 16. 
Palette (palate). 17. Arms. 18, Bones. 19. Pours 
(Pores). 20. Feat (feet). 21. Inn step (instep). 22. 
Scull (skull). 238, L bows (elbows). 24 Vane (vein). 

CHARADE.— Pearlash. 

ConunDRUM Y.— Paper is preferable. 

ConunpDRvUM YVI.— It is a ring. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


The questions in this department appear once 
a month. - In order to increase interest we offer a 
prize for the best set of answers each month, 
making ten prizes during the volume. There are 
ten questions each time, and the best per cent. in 
the monthly responses will entitle the winner to a 
volume from Miss Estelle M. Hurll’s Art Series, 
in which she has presented the work and life of 
jamous artists, with many illustrations. Answers 
must be in the Editor’s hands not later than three 
weeks after the date when the questions are pub- 
lished. 


EDITED BY MRS. SARA SARGENT ABBOTT. 
1. Who said, 


‘For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever ”’ ? 


2. In what cemetery in America is French’s 
masterpiece, ‘The Angel of Death staying the 
Hand of the Sculptor”? 


3. What English village has Charles Kings- 


ley immortalized in his ‘‘Westward Ho’? 


4. What American man of letters made a 


walking trip through Europe in 1844? 

5. Edward Lear’s ‘‘Book of Nonsense” was 
written to amuse what children? 

6. What artist painted the Holy Grail mural 
decorations in the Boston Public Library? 

7. Who said, 

‘‘ Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long”’ ? 


8. What Scottish clan do Scott. and Words- 
worth celebrate in song and story? 
9. When, where, and by whom was the Eng- 
lish Magna Charta signed? 
10. What American was four times Lord 
Chancellor of England?” 
Answers will appear December 4, 1904. 


Answers 
To questions published October 9, 1904. 


1. Guillotined in Place de la Concorde, Paris. 

2. A cooper of acid engaged in 
repairing the “Mayflower.” 

Sydney Smith. 

. Hogarth. 

Benjamin West. 

Fra Lippo Lippi. 

Andrea del Sarto. 

Old pictures in Florence. 
— Pictor Ignotus. 

Guardian Angel. 

7. Thomas Morton. 

8. Named in honor of Anne Radcliffe, who 
was the first woman to make a gift to Harvard 
College. 

9. Wordsworth. © 

10. Alexander Pope. 
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